THE LOST MIDSHIPMAN. 
A STORY OF MADRAS. 


Harry Broughton was one of the noblest and most generous of 
his sex. | well recollect the first day | saw him. We were just about to 
leave Hampton Roads on the cruise from which Harry never returned, 
when the Captain’s gig dashed alongside, and with the old skipper 
came a slight, girlish, fair-haired boy, apparently a mere child, dressed 
in the uniform at that time worn by the midshipmen of our navy. The 
poor little fellow had been sent to sea to learn an honorable 
profession, because his father since his bankruptcy could not educate 
his soli at home as became his former station. He stood uncertain for 
a while on the quarter deck, alone, neglected, abashed, until the 
Captain suddenly recollecting himself turned round, and introducing 
him to us, ended by committing Henry Broughton to my oversight as 
the eldest midshipman on board. We were soon on intimate terms, if | 
may call that intimacy which subsists between a youth of nineteen and 
one like him. But Broughton had a mind above his years, he was 
besides so frank, so gentle, so winning in his manners that you could 
not, for the life of you, escape loving the bold and generous little 
fellow. He soon became a favorite with all on board. Even the rugged 
old tars would do any thing to please him, and the severity of the first 
lieutenant himself often relaxed itself when little Harry Broughton, as 
we all called him, had offended against some paltry rule of discipline. 
Always the first to turn out in a gale; never to be found skulking like 
some of the other youngsters, from his watch,—but at all times ready 
and eager to volunteer on any extra duty, he had gradually wound 
himself into the heart of every one on board, from the land lubbers in 
the waist to the Captain in his after cabin. If we went on shore, Harry 
Broughton was sure to be one of our company, for he was such a 
favorite with strangers on account of his beauty and youth, that we 
were always better welcomed if he was along. Besides he was so 
generally beloved, and was such a merry little companion that few 
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were willing to forego his company. He was sick once for a few days, 
and there was as much anxiety in the ship while he was dangerous, 
as if the Captain himself had been laying at the point of death. “Poor 
little boy,” said the kindhearted doctor to me, as his patient lay tossing 
in the delirium of a fever, murmuring every now and then his mother’s 
or his sister’s name, “he may never live to see the ones he loves so 
well again”"—and he never did live to see them, though his death did 
not happen as the tender-hearted surgeon supposed. 


We had been out nearly three years, cruizing on the Pacific station, 
when we were ordered home,—and glad were we all to hear the 
news, which was to restore us to a sight of the dcaT faces we had left 
behind. We stretched across the Pacific under a favorable wind that 
seemed to partake of our eagerness. Every thing on board was joy. 
The long, beautiful moonlight nights came and went like the sound of 
music, and a hundred gallant fellows danced away the evening 
watches to the rude sound of their violin. | remember one of those 
evenings in particular. We were bowling along under an easy sail 
through the beautiful waters of the Pacific, gliding by little fairy islands 
that seemed to start like green Edens from the water, and stealing 
amid the reefs of coral rock that rose around us in every direction. It 
had been a sultry day, but now the night had come, and the cool 
breeze deliciously fanned our cheeks, while the moon floated in liquid 
beauty above, flooding the heavens in a sea of light, and silvering the 
crests of the long waves as they rolled lazily up from the darkness 
below. Far away the horizon seemed gradually to become less boldly 
defined, rising and sinking in thin tissue-like clouds, and then softly 
melting away into theheavens above. No sound came over the solitary 
seas, and only the faint ripple of the waves was heard as they dashed 
against our sides. The men were forward dancing, and amidi the 
shuffle of feet and the rough but merry laughter, came up the lively 
notes of the violin. | was standing near the side talking with young 
Harry Broughton, and insensibly our thoughts reverted to the happy 
homes we had left behind us in America. Poor little fellow, how 
eagerly he longed to see that sweet mother and lovely sister of his 
once more. He could, for nearly an hour talk of nothing else, and as 
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he dwelt upon them his young heart became more agitated with 
thronging recollections, until at last | saw in the moonlight the hot 
tears running, one by one, down his young cheeks. He saw | 
observed him, and looking up said, 


“Indeed, Mr. Scyton, you musn’t think wrong of me for this, | can’t 
always stand thinking of mother and Fanny, when | recollect how 
many thousand miles arc between us, and that perhaps | will never 
live to see them again. Indeed, Sir,” and he wiped away the tears 
hastily, “one cannot always command his feelings.” 


“Harry,” said |, “you need not fear any one would think less of you for 
loving your mother and sister. God knows | would be too glad to shed 
tears if | only had a mother to shed them for!” 


“Oh! Sir, I’m sure you would, | never knew how | cared for her till | left 
her, and now | often think of all she used to say and do, and wish | 
had loved her more when | was at home.” 


“Ah! you are right, Harry. | once had a mother, but I’ve lost her now, 
and | would have given worlds when she lay dead in the room, if | 
could have called her back only to tell her how | loved her, and to ask 
her forgiveness for all the anguish | had caused her in my reckless 
youth.” 


“How glad | feel,” said the little fellow after a pause, “that every day 
brings us nearer to home. | could almost worship this breeze, Sir, if it 
would only blow all the way. Oh! it will be so sweet when we reach 
Norfolk once more. | wonder if father and mother and Fanny will be 
there to meet me, | should think they would—don't you, Sir?” and thus 
he continued, dwelling in his own boyish way, upon the happiness 
which was now only a few months distant, until the night had waned 
far into its middle hour, and the deserted decks warned us it was time 
to go below. Poor boy, the bright visions that smiled on his cheek that 
night, were soon to give place to a sad reality. He never lived to see 
them fulfilled. But | anticipate. 


We reached the Philippine islands, passed the straits, and at last 
entered the Bay of Bengal. We were all heartily tired of a close 
confinement on ship-board, and resolved to run up the bay and visit a 
few of the chief stations of the coast. It was a glorious day when we 
first caught sight of Madras rising above the distant ocean like a 
narrow streak of silver, as the sun-light fell full upon its white walls and 
minarets, while the waves now hid it from our sight, and now again 
discovered it flashing brightly in the distance. As we stood on with the 
wind nearly on our quarter, the snowy city rose rapidly before us, until 
we could plainly discern the long, low beach of white sand, crowned 
with the walls of the fort above and the tremendous surf, rolling and 
thundering in ahead. It was a beautiful sight. The sky was clear and 
cloudless, the horizon had not a mist upon it, a golden light flooded 
every thing around, while the snowy walls of the eastern city rising 
beautifully into the blue heavens, and glittering with the beams that 
danced upon their pure white surface, reminded us of the temples of 
Athens, the sunny skies of Greece, and the old classic fanes that 
flashed in their whiteness on every song-crowned hill. The whole crew 
leant over the side or filled the rigging, gazing on the splendid 
spectacle, and as we lay off and on, keeping away from the fearful 
surf that makes the city almost unapproachable from sea, you could 
hear nothing but expressions of delight from all on board. Every heart 
beat high with pleasure—and it was no difficult matter to obtain 
permission to land. A party of the officers, among whom were 
Broughton and myself, resolved on making an excursion into the 
town. 


“Give way, my lads, with a will boys—pull,” said the lieutenant of our 
boat, as we dashed over the long, dark green waves, and leaving a 

whirl of waters behind us rapidly neared the land, “we ‘Il soon be up 

with the surf —give way.” 


| should have mentioned that there is no port for vessels within twenty 
miles of St. George’s Fort, and as our frigate would be compelled to 
stretch out and in until our return. We had but little time for our 
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adventure. 


We had intended, when we started, leaving the boats outside the surf, 
and landing in the flats which are used for passing the breakers, and 
which being sewed together and without keels, are admirably fitted to 
resist the jerking of the surf, and can, with great difficulty, be 
overturned. But when we neared the shore we saw that none of these 
native boats were at hand, and as we had but little time to lose, we lay 
upon our Oars just outside the breakers and called a council to 
determine what to do. 


“What say you, Seyton, to making a dash and passing it at once, it will 
be something to talk of, eh!” 


| shook my head in disapprobation as | pointed to the huge billows 
that raced by us, and curling over a cable’s length ahead, broke with a 
noise like thunder on the beach, while the shivered wave foamed and 
boiled in the wild vortex below. 


“Give way, my Sea-dogs, away!” shouted the third lieutenant, coming 
up abreast in gallant style, " shall we dash in, Mr. Tiller?” 


“It looks like a venture where one cast is death and the other a 
ducking—but what say you, Broughton?” 


“Oh, Sir,” said the little fellow, his eye kindling as he spoke, “they say 
that an English man-of-war’s boat passed it a few years ago,—and I’m 
sure we can do it too. Besides, Sir, we can try it with one boat first— 
why it isn’t such a high surf after all, and look there, Sir, they ‘re 
watching us from the fort,” and true enough the officers of the garrison 
were quizzing us already with their glasses. 


| still, however, objected. | felt a strange kind of presentiment that 
some dreadful accident would occur if we ventured in the surf, and | 
dwelt earnestly upon the possible danger and real folly of such a 
course. A half an hour at most would bring out the flat bottomed boats 
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of the natives, and meanwhile we could ride in safety on the edge of 
the boiling whirlpool. But it was in vain. The national pride of our men 
had been touched, and the lieutenant seeing it, wavered no longer, 
but shouting the order to give way,—our crew broke forth into a cheer, 
and then rapidly dashed up to the gigantic breakers. 


The aspect of the surf as wo approached it was really terrible. The 
enormous billows rolled in one after another, rising up like monsters to 
the sky, pausing, a moment with their white crests combing before 
they descended, and then hurling their mass of waters down into the 
abyss below, with the noise as of some mighty cataract The very earth 
seemed to tremble beneath the shock. Far along the coast the waves 
were running in, curling, breaking and foaming into the gulf beneath, 
and tossing their snowy spray wildly up from the vortex, while the 
ceaseless thunder of this eternal worship rose up continually to its 
great author on high. 


“Keep her away—that’s it—run her along here till we pick out a better 
place’ said Tiller. 


“Isn't that a good opening, Mr. Tiller!” said little Harry, pointing ahead. 


“You've a sharp eye, Harry, it’s the very thing—pull away there, my 
lads,” and we shot into the surf. 


Hitherto all had been careless on board, and jests had been flying 
plentifully about, but as we dashed into the troubled vortex every man 
in the boat felt that a crisis was at hand, which, though voluntarily met, 
was not the less dangerous, and accordingly the deepest silence 
pervaded all, broken only by the noise of the oars and the quick 
orders of the lieutenant. 


“Larboard,” shouted Tiller as he stood up waving his hand, “larboard a 
little more,” and riding on an enormous wave we were whirled into the 
heart of the surf, with two gigantic billows madly pursuing us on our 
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quarter. For a moment we thought the crisis passed, but all at once 
the wave seemed to lose its impetus, and gliding from beneath us 
broached us almost broadside to, while the foremost of our pursuers 
dashed against us and heeled us nearly over into the abyss. The 
other one was scarce a fathom off, we were losing all command of the 
boat, and could see with horror-struck countenances the wild gulf 
below, when a voice came from our colleague outside the surf, 


“Look out, there’s a shark on your quarter,” and at the same instant 
Tiller, perceiving the imminence of our danger, thundered, 


“Larboard, hard—ease off there,—larboard harder, for God’s sake, 
down!” but the poor coxswain, startled by the ill-timed warning from 
the other boat, and conscious of the terrible situation in which we 
were, lost, fora moment, all command of his faculties, and before he 
could regain them sufficiently to obey the command of his officer, the 
other wave had struck us full on our broadside, and in another instant, 
with a wild cry of horror, we found ourselves struggling in the 
tumultuous surf. 


When | rose to the surface | struck boldly out, but the sight that met 
my eyes | shall never, never forget. The boat was already broken in 
pieces, and the fragments tossing wildly about, while her venturous 
crew were struggling here and there in the breakers. A poor fellow 
was just ahead of me buffeting the current which was setting strongly 
out, and gazing with agonising looks on a huge shark that lay eyeing 
him basilisk-like, just without the surf. The horror-struck man looked at 
the distant shore, then at his foe, then struck his arms wildly out, and 
as he felt the current gradually sweeping him, despite his fearful 
struggles, nearer to his terrible enemy, he screamed aloud for succor. 
But it was in vain. The other boat ventured as near as it could, but it 
would have been madness to have come closer. They called to him to 
strike aside and get more out of the current, but by this time the poor 
wretch was so alarmed that he scarcely knew what he did; and after a 
few desperate efforts, he gave a quick, shrill shriek, flung his arms 
wildly on high, and disappeared suddenly under the water. The next 
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instant the blood-red hue of the surface told the horrid cause. All this 
had not occupied an instant, and it was with a quaking heart that | 
turned aside and struck away desperately for the shore. | felt that 
there was little hope of escape, but | was a good swimmer, and as 
long as | could command my faculties | knew | had at least some 
chance of reaching land. To do this | hastily scanned the prospect 
around me in order to escape the current, and find a place where the 
surf rolled in less frightfully. Here and there | saw a companion 
buffeting the wild tumult of waters, and out to sea several were being 
picked up by the other boat. But the horrid sight | had just witnessed 
forbade all further escape from that quarter, and | was just turning to 
plunge headlong through the surf when | heard a faint cry beside me, 
and saw poor little Harry struggling not two fathoms off. He seemed 
almost exhausted, and unable to make any headway against the set 
of the current, appeared striving only to keep his head above the 
water. 


“For the love of Heaven,” he cried, “Mr. Seyton, here!” but as | dashed 
toward him the noble boy suddenly cried, “save yourself—I’m getting 
weak—tell mother and Fanny | died thinking of them.” 


“Courage, courage,’ | cried, “I'll be there in a minute, my brave lad,” 
and | strained every nerve to reach him, but the current was so 
powerful that it baffled for a while ray most desperate efforts. One 
while the surf would sweep us far apart, and now dash us almost 
together. | saw with joy, however, that | gradually neared the gallant 
little boy. The boat outside meanwhile perceived our situation, and her 
crew fired with enthusiasm, cheered as they bent to their oars 
determined at all risk to succor us. 


“Seyton,—hillo,” shouted the lieutenant, losing sight of us for a minute, 
“come outside, quick—for your life!” 


| was now almost up to little Harry, who still continued supporting 
himself in the water with weary strokes and rapidly failing strength, 
when suddenly our companions in the boat shouted, 
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“The shark! the shark!” and the huge monster shot along not twenty 
yards off between us and our only hope the boat. | had not before 
noticed that in my efforts to reach Broughton, the current had been 
sweeping us more to sea, and | now saw with horror as | made two or 
three desperate strokes, that | had got into the same tide which had 
proved too powerful for the poor wretch a few minutes before. My 
brain reeled as | looked. The boat was rapidly approaching, but the 
surf was too wild to suffer it to come to where we were, and between 
us the frightful monster venturing as close in as he dare, was sailing 
to and fro waiting for the tide to sweep us out. 


“I’m going, Seyton, | cannot stand it any longer— Oh! my poor mother 
and sister—God forgive me my sins,” faintly said little Harry. 


“Hold on a minute for Heaven's sake!” | cried, for | was already within 
a yard or two of the sinking boy. 


“Hold on,” thundered the lieutenant from the boat, “we ’Il be there if we 
die for it—give way lads, for a life, hurrah!” 


But the poor little fellow had held on till nature was completely worn 
out, and casting a wild look on all around, he faintly ejaculated, “day 
mother, sister—oh, my God!” and then with a convulsive jerk of his 
arms sank like lead into the waters. The next moment | would have 
been by his side. 


“Give way, give way, give way,’ roared the lieutenant wildly as he 
waved on his men. 


“Come on, for God’s sake, come on,” | shouted as | dived. 


But alas! my search was unsuccessful, and when | rose to the 
surface, | was far away from the spot where Broughton had 
disappeared, and nearing with frightful rapidity the monster on the 
edge of the surf, who was already poising his huge body to turn upon 
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his prey. The boat was struggling in the surf a few fathoms off, but it 
was yet too distant to promise any effective aid. | looked hurriedly and 
with agony around, but no other help was nigh. Never shall | forget the 
emotions of that instant. A cold, dead, sickening sensation came 
across my heart, my brain reeled, my joints grew weak, and my arms 
seemed to refuse their duty, as | felt that the most gigantic exertions 
did not increase the rapidly lessening space between me and the 
ferocious monster. | could see his vast fins appearing and 
disappearing just ahead of me, and almost feel the lashing of his huge 
tail as it beat impatiently against the waters. He was now nearly at my 
side. | made one last, desperate, but vain effort to buffet the current, 
and giving up my hopes of this world and all | loved, | breathed a 
silent prayer for mercy to God, and shut my eyes upon the terrible 
enemy before me. A moment that seemed years ensued,—a moment 
of torture more horrid than | ever had conceived, when a loud, sharp 
cry rung out just behind me, and at the same instant a coil of rope fell 
beside me as a voice called out in broken English, 


“Hold on” and clutching the cord mechanically, | felt myself drawn 
rapidly in among the breakers, while the enormous monster 
perceiving he was about to be disappointed of his prey, struck the 
waves wildly with his tail, and dashed like lightning offer me. 


“In with him, hand over hand,” shouted a voice in the boat which had 
so opportunely arrived, and whirled along with inconceivable rapidity, | 
felt myself jerked into one of the flat-bottomed boats common on the 
coast almost as soon as | had grasped the rope. At the same instant a 
thundering cheer rung from the crew outside the surf—but forgetful of 
every thing but my wonderful preservation, | fell down on my knees 
and thanked God that | was alive. When again | looked around, | saw 
we were riding in upon the surf, and, that the huge monster 
disappointed of his prey, had suddenly sheered out to sea as we 
entered the foam of the breakers. We were soon landed safe upon the 
coast, and | had then time to learn the manner of my deliverance. We 
had happily been seen, and a boat had put off to rescue us, which 
had already taken up several of our crew, when they discovered me 
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struggling against the current, and had come at once to my aid, and 
had | not been so much engaged in endeavoring to save poor Harry, | 
would have noticed their approach sooner. As it was, only four of our 
crew were lost Poor Harry, thank God! was washed on shore that 
same afternoon, and there was not a dry eye in the ship when they 
heard of his untimely end. Few of us that would not, at that moment, 
have died to bring him back to life. Even the old quarter-master wept 
over his little grave; and the good chaplain, as he read the service 
with a faltering voice, watered the grave with his tears. Poor little 
fellow, they laid him there in his narrow home, far from his land and 
those he loved, and he too so young that he was fitter to be by his 
mother’s side than buffeting the fearful surf. 
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